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NAEA PUBLICATIONS 


Year Books 


ART AND HUMAN VALUES, Ernest Ziegfeld, Ed., Year- 
book, 1953. 122 pages. Price $3.00. 

A collection of essays by leading educators organized under 
the following headings: I. Human Values in a Democracy. 
II. Art in the Development of Individual Values. III. Art in the 
Development of Social Values. IV. Art and Creative Action 
in a Democratic Society. 


RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Manuel Barkan, Ed., 

Fifth Yearbook, 1954. 151 pages. Price $3.00. 

Research studies on: Expenditures for Art Supplies; Supply 
and Placement of Art Teachers; Certification of Art Teachers; 
Art Practices for Elementary Schools and Elementary Teach- 
ers Preparation; Current Objectives in Art Education; Chil- 
dren’s Art Work and Their Sociometric Status. 

ART A FRONTIER FOR FREEDOM, Sixth Yearbook, 1955. 

52 pages. Price $2.00. 

Three addresses given at NAEA Conference: “Freedom and 
Today’s Citizen” by Hon. Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from 
Oregon; “Art Education and Creative Social Life” by Melvin 
Tumin, Princeton University; “International Freedom and Art 
Education” by Edwin Ziegfeld, Columbia University; Presi- 
dent, International Society for Education Through Art. 
RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1959. Jerome 

J. Hausman, Ed. 189 pages. Price $3.50. 

Research studies grouped under five headings: I. Philo- 
sophical Research (4 studies). II. Research into Creative Be- 
havior (3 studies). III. Research into Teaching Process (6 
studies). IV. Surveys and Descriptive Research (5 studies). 
V. Research into Teaching Handicapped and Exceptional 
Children (2 studies). 


Out of Print 


ART EDUCATION ORGANIZES, Yearbook, 1949. 
THIS IS ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1951. 
THIS IS ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1952. 

ART AND THE ADOLESCENT, Yearbook, 1957. 
RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Yearbook, 1956. 


Bibliographies 

“Art Education in the Elementary School”. An annotated 
bibliography. Four pages. Twenty cents each; 15c in quan- 
tities of 10 or more. 

“Art Education in the Secondary School”. An annotated bibli- 
ography. Four pages. Twenty cents each; 15c each in quan- 
tities of 10 or more. 

“Art Appreciation in the Elementary School”. An annotated 
bibliography. Two pages. Twenty cents each; 15c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

“Art Education in Other Countries”. An annotated bibli- 
ography. Four pages. Twenty cents each; 15c each in quan- 
tities of 10 or more . 


Other Publications 


“Evaluation of Children’s Growth Through Art Experiences.” 
A study by the elementary teachers of the Denver Public 
Schools to define satisfactory growth and behavior charac- 
teristics; how to gather and evaluate growth. Third Reprint, 
October 1959. 60c single copy; 10 or more copies, 40c. 

“1959 Directory—Art Curriculum Materials—U.S.A.” NAEA 
Curriculum Materials Committee, Carolyn S. Howlett, Chair- 
man. 28 pages—multilith—Price 75c. A listing by state of 
titles of art curriculum materials. 


Planning Facilities for Art Instruction. Being reprinted, 7 


Available February 1962. Price $1.50. 
“Teaching Art as a Career”. A four page folder outlinin» the 


job of teaching art. 15c each to non-members. 50 copivs or ~ 


more 5c each. 

Films On Art. Compiled by Alfred W. Humphreys, Stat De. 
partment of Public Instruction, Helena, Montana. An a pha. 
betical listing of films giving title, producer or distri! \itor, 
length in minutes, grade levels for showing and a « assi- 
fication by subject matter. 32 pages. Price $1.50, 


ART FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUD: NT, | 


Report of a Conference held under the auspices of the \EA | 


Project on Academically Talented Student. May 196] 112 
pages. Price $1.00. 

ART IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. A question and ar wer 
format with chapters on: The Curriculum, Scheduling Art, 
Evaluation, Exhibits and School—Community Projects. Art 


Rooms and Equipment, the Art Teacher; Art and Inte: cul- j 
tured Understanding; Recommended Books. May 1961 102 © 


pages. Price $2.50. 

Studies in Art Education 

A Journal of Issues and Research. Two issues a year. Fal! and 
Spring. $3.00 per year. A limited number of back i: -ues 
available, at $1.75 each. 

Volume I, No. 2 

“The Nature of Creativity’—Harold H. Anderson 

“Creative Intelligence”’—Viktor Lowenfeld 

“Role of the Arts in Education”—Lawrence K. Frank 


“The Relationship of Art Experience to Conformity’—H. E. | 


Hoffa. 


“An Explorer Investigation of the Personalities of Creative ~ 


Adolescent Art Students”—Emanuel F. Hammer 
“Intelligence and Art Ability’—Kenneth M. Lansing 
“Research Review”—John S. Keel 
Volume II, No. 1 
“The Contributions of Viktor Lowenfeld to Art Education; 

Part I: Early Influences on His Thought”—Robert J. Saun- 

ders 
“Research in Art Education”—June K. McFee 
“The Loci of Creativity in Art”—Elliot Eisner 
“The Creativity-Personality Continuum Based on Spontaneity 

and Deliberateness in Art”—Robert C. Burkhart 
“The Way of Art for the Gifted Child”—John H. Waddell 
“Project: Abstracts’—Vincent Lanier 
Volume II, No. 2 
“Contributions of Viktor Lowenfeld to Art Education, Part 

Ii’—R. J. Saunders 
“The Relationship of Art Education to Personality, General 

Creative Thinking”—P. R. Henrickson, E. P. Torrance 
“A Study of Some Tests of Creativity in Relationship to Per- 

formances in the Visual Arts”—W. L. Brittain, K. R. Beittel 
“Patterns in Art and Science: Their Creation, Evolution, and 

Correspondence”—T. Fischer, I. rons, R. Fischer 


Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10 or 


more copies, 20 percent. Orders under $2 must be accompanied 

by payment. 

Art Education. The official journal of The National Art Edu- 
cational Association. 9 issues October through 
June. $3 per year to non-members. 

ORDER FROM: National Art Education Association, 1201 

16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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When I thought over the question of “What Art 
Means to Me” I found it very hard to separate art 
from my total thinking and experience. I could not 
fence it off in a place of its own and analyze it 
logically; neither could I find the essence of what art 
actually is. This put art on the same slippery ground 
as terms such as “courage,” “love,” and “life.” Art, 
then, I concluded, must be a unity in itself—an ele- 
ment of the human spirit. | remember hearing about 
the unities in connection with Greek philosophy; per- 
haps art, in its pure sense, is one of these unities. 

Then what is a unity? To me it seems it could be a 
main line, a direct through-road running between the 
mind of man and something higher than man himself, 
a divine mind or ultimate deity. Now art appears as a 
sort of highway by which the spirit may communi- 
cate with and draw life from some ultimate deity, 
some universal mind. Thinking of art, not as an end 
but as a means to spiritual fulfillment and enrichment, 
I turned to my own experience to see if this applied. 

Art has been to me an outlet, but an outlet to what? 
Could I have been seeking understanding, release from 
myself on a higher level? Yes, it all became clear; 
art seemed so good, so right, you might even say that 
this must have been my subconscious goal. When | 
saw a thing of beauty, or felt great pity or joy, or 
marveled at the symmetry of a raindrop, or rejoiced 
in the force and strength of a weathered wall, some- 
thing higher was shouting, “Look, I have found the 
meaning of life itself!” This is art. 

This then, is what art means to me: the moment of 
sorrow when I paint in great pathetic blotches and 
dead colors the anguish of my spirit; the utter, in- 
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describable joy of an autumn day set down in gy 
chalks; the exaltation of molding a vital animal in 
clay; the majesty or weakness of the man behind the 
masterpiece. 

Art to me is the setting down of fleeting emotious. 
unsayable ideas, and memories in a permanent way. 
In this sense, art is a means of communication with 
the world and myself. When I look at a painting I did 
years ago, it recalls to me all the thought and char- 
acter that was mine when I painted it. In this sense. | 
can feel more of what an artist felt and was by look- 
ing at a piece of his work than I could ever gather 
from reading about his life. Art has no past, present, 
or future. I mean to say that it sets down timelessly 
the substance of a man for all to read in his work. 
When I study the work of the ancient Egyptians, or of 
the Renaissance masters, or of the abstract expression- 
ists, I cease to think of the civilizations and times they 
represent as dead or dying. They are alive to me 
through their art, now and always. Art, to me, is the 
tapline to the ultimate thoughts of all mankind through 
the ages. 

If I didn’t have art in my life I just wouldn’t be 
me any longer. I hate to think of what I would be. | 
suppose I could find refuge in music, poetry, or 
writing, but are they not also art? 

When man was created, I think his most funda- 
mental difference from animals was his capacity to 
embrace art as his spiritual medium of nourishment. It 
kept his mind and spirit open to the Creator; it 
enabled him to progress, not merely to vegetate or 
evolve as an animal would. Without art, would I be 
more than an animal? 
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“Girls Coming Into Class’—James Fardley, Age 16, Cantonsville, Md.—International School Art Program 


NOTE: 


Margaret Van Allen is a student in the Kingston 
High School, Kingston, New York. In submitting this 
statement, Althea S. Odell, art supervisor, Kingston 
Consolidated Schools, gave the following account of 
how the paper was written. 

“What Art Means to Me” was written as a test of 
thought in relation to the study of Art History and 
Contemporary Painting, courses offered in our high 
school. The test was given without forewarning and 
written during the regular art period. The purpose of 
this test was to ascertain, to some extent, the kind of 
creative thinking which goes on in the mind of a 
secondary art student. So many times | have won- 
dered just how deeply art experience really penetrates 
into the lives of students. So seldom are they ever 
asked to express their feelings verbally; if asked to do 
so orally, they often are reluctant to touch upon their 
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deepest feelings. 

As an art teacher, | often stop in my self-evaluations 
to consider what I am providing for the students who 
work under ‘ny direction in addition to the many 
visible results | may obtain from them. What is it that 
they will carry with them for the rest of their lives 
which is a more permanent and vital thing than the 
marks, the skills, and the means of expression which 
they may gain? I have found that occasional tests of 
thought give me some clue to this. I find also, that 
the high school student is capable of much deeper 
thought and the expression of this than is often 
realized. Their philosophies are in the formative stage. 
but even so, their expressions are an indication of 
the breadth of the inner world in which they live, 
They reveal the impact of art experience in their 
outlook. 
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LEONARDO VINCI innovator 


third 

in a series 
of articles 
dealing with 
innovators 
in art 


by robert squeri 


The label “innovator” can be 
awarded to few in the history of 
recorded time. For the dynamics 
which nurture the innovator are 
an unusual complex comprising 
the energies inherent within the 
individual and the forces of the 
external society. To Leonardo— 
innovator can truly be ascribed. 
Here we find an_ innovator 
whose internal energies and 
drives are even more evident 
since our learnings in the fields 
of psychiatry and psychology. 
Here we find an innovator of 
supreme ability. Here we find a 
product of humanism, and the 
humanistic movement was the 
external society he was nurtured 


parachute: pyramid-shaped 
“tent of linen” as leonardo — 
called it, which is believed — 
to have been tried out su 
cessfully in his own doy 
from a tower especially 
built for the purpose. 
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Study of Water Turbulence 


} in. Alberti dubbed the humanist, ‘I’uomi universale” (the universal man). Nothing 

i pertaining to man and his world was omitted from the humanist’s scrutiny and 

surveillance. 

‘ The Renaissance can best be described as that period in the development of 
the European Culture which is characterized by a renewed interest in man’s relation- 
ship to man. God, the church, the state, the empire are no longer dominant. This 

4 revival resulted in the beginnings of objective scientific inquiry. Superstition no 

2 longer ruled. 

j The ideal of virtu best characterized this century. Bravery and skill in the 

4 achievement of one’s personal goals dominates. The concept of the Gentleman was 

id-shaped — born and the rules for the perfect gentleman were spelled out. Woman, also, finds 
_—_ i herself for the first time in as high a social position as man. 

| out sue” The aristocracy developed, beyond their commercial and political involvements, 
eal = the great patrons whose support and interest helped make the century what it was. 
Dome Rising (ror: Circular Base 


Their great contribution was not their primary interest in the past, but in recognizing 
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Mona Lisa 


a. 
= 
a 
& 
Ideal City With Two Level 
Highways 


The Vertebrae—Leonardo was 
the first accurately to present 
the normal double curvature of 
the spine, the tilt of the sacrum, 
and the tilt and curvature of 
the ribs so necessary for res- 
piration. 


robert squeri is a professor of art education at 
the college of education in buffalo, new york 


and nurturing the talents of their contemporaries, as they generously did 
with the highly respected Leonardo da Vinci. 

The artist becomes an individual recognized and respected for his 
talents. He is considered a citizen of the world whose virtues are homo- 
logous to those of the Roman. Wisdom, justice, courage and temperance. 
Da Vinci, born of the Middle Ages, maturing through the Renaissance, 
typifies these characteristics. 


Other great individuals of this period—Michelangelo, Alberti, Chi- 
berti, Raphael, Botticelli, Petrarch—were like da Vinci direct prod cts 
of the outer forces of the society combining in precise juxtapositior to 
the talented inner energies of these men. The ideals held by the Ren 1is- 
sance humanists with their concern for the development of the i di- 
vidual, the beginning of political development, the belief in the 
processes of democracy, the idea of the world beyond their geogray hic 
boundaries bear fruit and come to maturity fully in our century. In the 
area of science we find our century finally bringing to birth stu: ies 
which started during the Renaissance. The men of foresight, particul: rly 
Leonardo, were already concerning themselves with perhaps one of 
our centuries weightiest problems—industrial development. Many of ‘he 
mechanical principles which served the industrial revolution wre 
recognized and used by da Vinci. Future possibilities described in the 
notes Leonardo wrote while working on a machine to mass produce 
needles, to give but one example, blueprint the technology of our tine. 

The term “humanism,” too, must be thought of beyond the reviva! of 
learning. The humanists freed the intellect and gave the world a new 
perception of man as a reasonable being. They freed him of his super- 
stitious fears and theological control of morality. Man learned to use 
his mind. 

Here we find the fruition of inner and outer directed energies working 
in such interaction that a Leonardo was made—a “myriad-minded” man 
of the Renaissance. We think of this man and his creative production as 
not a production of the human hand alone but that of the human spirit. 
The disciplines with which he involved himself and the personality 
revealed to us as a result of this production is of universal interest. To 
the consideration of human personality da Vinci gave the same intense 
study as to his problems of space-design. His experimentation and study 
in so many diversified areas serve to give us some insight into the man. 

Perhaps in dealing with such a multifaceted genius it would be best 
that we consider him as a human being with the frailities of such along 
with the obvious weakness of genius. On the one side we witness energies 
directed toward destruction; on the other, energies directed toward 
spirituality. He lived as a courtier in luxurious association with kings and 
the princes of the church, and yet as a scholar spent long periods 
leading a monastic existence in order to study, explore, contemplate. A 
moralist comparable to Marcus Aurelius, yet unafraid or perhaps un- 
concerned, he would change masters and allegiances as the tides of war 
brought about change in the society he found himself a part of. He 
vacillated from the enjoyment of solitude to wild excitement and was 
capable of great tenderness as witnessed in his Madonnas at play with 
the Child. He was capable of being objective and calculative. His deep 
love of beauty did not eclipse his awareness of ugliness. War to him 
was “a bestial madness” yet he developed innumerable inventions for the 
destruction of humanity. On the one hand he destroyed drawings for the 
submarine because he feared men would use it to destroy each other, yet 
preserved plans for armored cars, flying machines and bombs. He was 
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the practical inventor who designed a machine for 
making money, yet a philosopher who could spec- 
ulate on the duties of man. 

One need only consider the changing aesthetic 
to realize we are no longer bound to assess this 
man’s work by the classical standards of correct- 
ness alone. The writings of Vasari did a great deal 
to create biased aesthetic attitudes by ignoring or 
underrating the primitive origins of da Vinci's 
genius. The contemporary students must cautiously 
guard against the 19th century Victorian concept 
of art history based upon Vasari. Classicism or Ro- 
manticism tended to negate primitive, Gothic and 
Oriental art. Our present involvement and study 
of primitive and Oriented art has refocused our 
thinking and values. These qualities now accepted 
as valid help us to better understand and appre- 
ciate the expressive qualities of Leonardo’s draw- 
ings which earlier critics regarded as being eccen- 
tric. If anything, these very personal, free draw- 
ings bring us closer to the source of his genius 
than many of his paintings. 


Our knowledge of psychology, regardless of 
whether we accept or reject the doctrines of psy- 
choanalysis, make us aware that symbols come 
to the mind unconsciously, from unconscious 
memory; and the intellect encompasses or utilizes 
this strength. Leonardo in his voluminous note- 
books often recalls memories from the past as 
sources of insight and inspiration. Every moment of 
this man’s life was spent searching. In achieving 
this freedom for his many talents, Leonardo came 
upon the method for exploring his unconscious 
mind which we today know as chain association. 
His psychological observations, both introspective 
and objective, mark him almost clairvoyant. His 
studies included psychological analysis for the 
moment of inspiration that underlies the concep- 
tion of works of art. One cannot help but marvel 
for his involvement and thinking in an area which 
only in this century has developed as a science. 


This Renaissance innovator possessed such a 
strong sense of organic life, of growth and decay, 
of the infinitely small and the infinitely big, of 
the entire universe, that one is staggered by his 
vast knowledge, perception and vitality. His studies 
in physiology and anatomy place him 300 years 
ahead of the medical men of his age. He was 
truly involved with man—structurally, emotionally, 
intellectually. By studying, dissecting, observing, 
speculating he was able to discover 100 years be- 
fore Harvey that the blood moved. He accurately 
showed the placement of the fetus; the heart's 
functioning was explained fully. His notes and 
drawings on the spinal column were unquestion- 
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ably accurate. He reached the conclusion it was the 
earth and not the sun that moved. Copernicus 
reached this conclusion a quarter of a century later. 
Newton 175 years later echoed Leonardo’s state- 
ment, “Every force desires to descend to the cen- 
ter by the shortest way.” As a painter he was led 
to the study of the laws of optics and the structure 
of the eye and human anatomy. 

Leonardo approached science as an artist. He 
believed the study of nature was a corollary to be- 
ing a painter. Yet we realize now that his involve- 
ment with unexplored natural phenomena far ex- 
ceeded this type of information the painter needed. 
His continuous study of nature fertilized European 
art with profound spirituality. In his early work, 
Leonardo considered science as the handmaiden of 
art; now we realize the roles have been reversed. 
He spoke on the eye being the window of the soul 
and warned historians, poets and mathematicians 
that, unless they saw things with the eyes, they 
could hardly expect to describe them. Leonardo’s 
belief in the supremacy of vision over other senses 
is clearly stated. Observation and knowledge are 
equated. His conclusion—pictorial formulation of 
knowledge is the surest way of transmitting it. 
Thus drawing became the instrument in any field 
of human endeavor. 

This also places new emphasis on Leonardo’s 
objectives. He is the versatile, inquisitive man of 
his age whose desire for experimentation knew no 
limitation. Exploration of the universe, an under- 
standing of the forms and laws of nature—these 
were set down in drawings. 

His gargantuan attempt to unite the spheres of 
art and science, and to evolve by his interaction a 
supreme method of learning, characterizes the 
uniqueness of his research. The conclusions of the 
“myriad-minded” man of the Renaissance proved 
to be both analytical and synthetic. He was aware 
of the need to maintain an entity for the phenom- 
enon found in nature and consequently he was 
able to show in each of his studies the quantitative 
and qualitative characteristics which resulted. 

This proves evident in his symmetrically or geo- 
metrically composed pictures, and in his work in 
ornamentation and architectural design. The 
uniqueness and brilliance with which Leonardo the 
Florentine pursued his everending speculative, ex- 
perimental and inventive activities is ever evident. 
Each painting was considered a challenge to a new 
experiment, a keen desire to involve himself in 
some new aspect, something he had not tried be- 
fore, either in the area of composition, technique 
or interpretation. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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SURVEY of RESEARCH) 
General Aim of the Inquiry 4. Auspices of the study: ; 
This survey was January 1961 by the College 2 
Inf fi Studies C the Nati i Art State or local school system 
n — ion wee ommiuttee e Nationa Art education association 3 
Education Association to obtain information concern- Museums or Civic groups .........-sccccsessssesssseessseessees 3 
ing research studies and creative projects in art and 5. Methods of financing studies: f 
art education that were currently underway or that ‘7 
was assumed that the information contributed might Camegic — 
increase knowledge of current conditions, present Ford Foundation (3) ‘ 
trends, and promising approaches and solutions to Harmon Foundation (1) 
problems in art education as well as give direction to Haynes Foundation () I 
Rudolph Steiner Arts Foundation (1) 
All-college or art department (10) 
Faculty research fund (4) 
The Committee Advisory Board and the NAEA Teaching assistantship (2) , 
Executive Secretary assisted the Committee Chairman School district (5) ‘ 
in drafting a survey form. This form was printed in a education association (3) 
the January 1961 issue of ART EDUCATION. Mem. et eee 
b NAKA State department of education (1) I 
ers 0 were invited to use it in reporting Coronet Films (1) 
studies with which they were associated. In addition, 6. Nature of the study: P 
Research Reporters for the American Association of Research Geddaanenedubcedscucnetsneaeeeonesscousbuesaqnceseseneesescssctocsne 79 } 
Colleges for Teacher Education were also involved in Historical (6) 
Descriptive (27) 
assisting with the survey. Survey forms were sent to Ecpesimental (43) 
them from the office of the Executive Secretary to- Action (3) 1 
gether with a covering letter soliciting their interest Eee eT 26 ‘ 
and cooperation. All forms were returned to the Com- Visual expression (14) 
mittee Chairman for tabulation and summary. Written expression t 
Book or pamphlet (5) 1 


Each respondent was asked to identify the subject 
of the study, its general nature, its authors, the actual 
or estimated completion date, and whether or not a 
copy or abstract of the study was available. Terms 
used in the survey form to describe the general nature 
of the study were those used by such writers of re- 
search methodology as John W. Best, Carter Good, 
and Douglas Scates. Additional facts requested in- 
cluded the auspices under which the study was made, 
how it was financed, and whether a degree was granted 
in connection with it. 


Summary of the Findings 
In presenting the findings, no attempt was made to 
interpret or to draw conclusions from the information 
provided by those who responded. Much more de- 
tailed data would be needed before this could be done 
with validity. A summarized list of facts follows: 
1. Number of studies reported . 105 
Returns through NAEA Journal (38) 
Returns through AACTE Reporters (67) 
2. Number reporting no research 


Returns through AACTE Reporters (29) 
3. Abstracts of studies available 
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Course of study (6) 
Workshop program (1) 


List of Research Studies and Creative Projects 


A written report or abstract is available for some of 
the studies and projects. It can be obtained by writing 
the author or sponsoring-institution. This fact has 
been indicated by an asterisk (*) preceding the title 
of the study. 


STUDIES REPORTED AS HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


*“History of Art—India Kanberi Caves North of Bombay” 
—Ruth Boosman, Asst. Prof. of Art, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. (completion date—May 1961). Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. Ph.D. degree study fi- 
nanced by fellowship and Haynes Foundation. 

“A Study of French Poster Design from 1880-1900”—Jane 
Flynn, graduate student, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, Calif. (completion date—June -1960). Long Beach 
State College, M.A. degree. 

“The History of the Handweaving Process and Materials 
Used in Weaving”—Maxine Milton, graduate student, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. (completion date— 
June 1960). Long Beach State College, M.A. degree. 

“Form in Handbuilt Pottery’—Barbara Foster, graduate 
student, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (completion date 
—1959). University of Denver. 
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“An Investigation of Some Sources of Twentieth-Century 
German Expressionist Prints’—Kay T. Roberts, graduate stu- 
dent, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (completion date— 
1960). University of Denver. 

*“An Historical Survey of the Book as an Art Form, an 
Investigation of its Design and Construction and a Projection 
of its Potential in Education”—Judith Philipp, Instructor in 
Art Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
(completion date—July 1960). University of Minnesota, M.A. 
degree. 

All of the historical studies were made in partial 
fulfillment for advanced degrees. The investigators 
were concerned with tracing the development of art 
forms and processes. 


STUDIES REPORTED AS DESCRIPTIVE RESEARCH 


*“Art Education in High School as it Affects Home and 
Family Living’—John Wilding, Assistant Professor, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, Calif. (completion date—June 1960). 
University of Southern California, Ed.D. degree. 

*“The Advanced Degree and the College Teacher of Visual 
Arts”—Helen B. Davis, graduate student, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. (completion date—August 1961). Univer- 
sity of Denver, Ed.D. degree. 

“A Search for New Images in Painting”’—Bruce Creek, 
graduate student, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (com- 
pletion date—1960). University of Denver. 

“A Study of the Methods of Four Twentieth Century Ameri- 
can Critics and-Their Relationship to Art Criticism”— 
Kenneth Snodgrass, graduate student, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. (completion date—1960). University of Denver. 

*“A Proposed Plan for Art Education in Florida”—Fred W. 
Metzke, Jr., Assoc. Prof. in Arts Education, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. degree. 

*“The Relationship of Certain Religious Attitudes to Artis- 
tic Behavior’—James Roy, Asst. Prof. of Art, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston, Ill. (completion date—January 1961). 
Pennsylvania State University, Ed.D. degree. 

*“Basic Materials for a Handbook in Art Education for 
Elementary School Principals’—Mary Swynehardt, Asst. Prof. 
and Supervising Teacher of Art, University School, Northern 
Illinois University, De Kalb, Il]. (completion date—July 1950). 
University of Colorado, Ed.D. degree. 

*“The Contribution of the Study of Proportions of the 
Human Figure in Contemporary Architecture”—A. Reid Win- 
sey, Head of the Art Department, Art Center, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. (completion date—1962). University 
of Indiana, Ed.D. degree in progress. 

“A Comparative Study of State Outlines in Elementary 
School Art to Determine How the Art Program Offered in the 
Public Schools Helps Educate the Entire Individual and Makes 
Him Aware”—Eleanor Kravig, Head of Art Department, Mc- 
Pherson College, McPherson, Kan. (completion date—end of 
1961). McPherson College. 

*“The Effect of a Modified Art Program for Grades Seven. 
Eight, and Nine”—James Davis, Art Instructor, C. S. Colton 
J.H.S., New Orleans, La. (completion date—August 1960). 
Author, 2701 Palm Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

*“Art Interest and Attitudes of High School Students”— 
John E. Van Haren, Asst. Prof., Art Department, Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich. (completion date— 
Spring 1960) Rackham School, Ann Arbor, Michigan (Univer- 
sity of Michigan). 

“Relationship Between Marks in Art and Aptitude Tests in 
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Secondary Schools”—Charles L. Johnson, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Fine Art, Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Mo. (completion date-—-March 1961). University of Missouri. 

*“Art Experiences and Interests of Selected Groups of 
Adolescents”—-Dr. Helene Northcutt, Asst. Prof. of Humani- 
ties,, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Mont. 
(completion date—July 1959). University of Missouri, Ed.D., 
Degree (Delta Kappa Gamma Scholarship). 

*“Methods of Providing Effective Art Instruction in the 
Elementary Schools’—Jean Lane, Assoc. Prof., Jersey City 
State College, Jersey City, N. J. (completion date—August 
1960). Teachers College, Columbia University, Ed.D. degree. 

“A Survey of New Jersey State Colleges Art Programs with 
Recommendations for Improved Programs’”—Henry W. Ahrens, 
Assoc. Prof., Trenton State College, Trenton, N. J. (comple- 
tion date—Spring 1962). New York University, Ed.D. degree 
in progress. 

“National Survey to Determine the Importance of Some 
Factors Influencing Architectural Students’ Decisions to Major 
in Architecture’—Alexander Masley, Chairman, Department 
of Art Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. (completion date—June 1961). University of 
New Mexico, University grant. 

*“An Analysis of Artist-Teachers’ Statements on Creativity” 
—George Stark, Associate Professor of Art, State University 
College of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. (completion date—June 
1961). University of Buffalo, Ed.D. degree. 

*“Opportunities for Art Instruction in Catholic Colleges in 
the U. S.”—Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F., Chairman, Art Concen- 
tration, Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, N. Y. (completion date 
—-May 1961). Catholic Art Association, 53 Ridgewood Road, 
Buffalo 20, N. Y. 

*“The Appreciation of the Visual Arts in the Elementary 
School”—Leonard Barkin, Associate Professor of Art, State 
University of New York, College of Education at Geneseo. 
(completion date—May 1960). Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Ed.D. degree. 

*“Art Education and Student Teaching’—Pearl Greenberg, 
Art Teacher and Assistant to the Director, Downtown Com- 
munity School, New York, N. Y. (completion date—October 
1960). New York University, M.A. degree. 

“Related Arts: The Work of a Faculty Team”’—Chandler 
Montgomery, Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. (completion date—March 1961). 
New York University School of Education. Report available— 
“Creative Experiences in Related Arts” financed by Division 
of Advanced Studies. 

*“Picture Preferences of Elementary Children”—-Stephen T. 
Bencetic, Art Director, Mansfield State College, Mansfield, 
Penna. (completion date—June 1959). 
University, Ed.D. degree. 


Pennsylvania State 


*“A Survey of Art Activities, Materials, Equipment and Art 
Products in the Elementary Schools of Pennsylvania”— 
Eleanor Dillinger, Assistant Professor of Education, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. (completion date— 
June 1959). University of Pittsburgh, Ed.D. degree. 

*“A Study of College Art Education at a Time of Ex- 
pansion”—A. L. Freundlich, Chairman, Art Department, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (com- 
pletion date—January 1960). New York University, Ph.D. 
degree. 

*“Freshman Choices of Favorite Paintings’—Karl Morrison, 
Assoc. Prof., Art Department, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Washington. (completion date—Spring 
1961). Eastern Washington State College of Education. 
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*“An Analysis of Commercial Art Courses with Emphasis on 
Content, Teacher Qualification and Student Selection in Se- 
lected Washington State High Schools”—Galen Pearce, grad- 
uate student, University of Washington. (completion date— 
August 1959). University of Washington, M.A. degree. 

*“A Study of the Art Course Offerings in Selected Junior 
Colleges in the State of Washington”—Edith J. Williams, Art 
Teacher, Reed High School, Shelton, Wash. (completion date 
—May 1961). University of Washington, M.A. degree. 


About 50 percent of the descriptive studies were 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
a doctoral degree. Over 50 percent involved problems 
related to aspects of the curriculum. These included 
curriculum content, organization, and the teaching 
process at elementary, secondary, and college levels. 
Studies of attitudes and interests and their relation to 
creative behavior accounted for about 30 percent of 
the descriptive research. 


“Social Reality as a Prepotent Influence in Establishing 
Preference for Paintings’—Warren Anderson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (completion date 
—June 1961). Stanford University, Ph.D. degree in progress. 

*“Drawing Performance as Related to the Use of Limited 
vs. Varied Media”—Raymond E. Brose, Acting Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. (completion date 
—January 1961). Stanford University, Ed.D. degree. 

“An Analysis of Visual Design Behavior for Utilization in 
the Educative Process”—Frank B. Laury, Assistant Professor, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. (completion date—June 
1961). Stanford University, Ph.D. degree in progress; financed 
by Fund for the Advancement of Education, Ford Foundation. 

“Creative Problem—Solving Abilities in Art of Academic- 
ally Superior Adolescents”—Dr. June K. McFee, Assistant 
Professor of Art and Education, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. (completion date—June 1962, a three-year study). 
Stanford University, Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
Ford Foundation. 


“Possible Influences of Masculine-Feminine Stereotypes on 
the Rating of Children’s Drawing”—Arthur Newcomb, Assist- 
ant Prof., San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 
(completion date—June 1961). Stanford University, Ph.D. 
degree in progress. 

“Influences and Effects of the Poetic Metaphor upon Prefer- 
ences and Performances in Art”—Robert C. Paxson, Head, Art 
Department, Troy State College, Troy, Ala. (completion date 
—Winter 1962). Pennsylvania State University, Ph.D. degree 
pilot study; financial assistance from Art Department, Troy 
State College. 

“An Experimental Investigation of Selected Decorative 
Treatments Fitted to One Low-Fire Clay Body”—Charlotte 
Arnold, graduate student, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, Calif. (completion date—June 1960). Long Beach State 
College, M.A. degree. 

*“The Development of Special Representation in Children’s 
Drawings”—Hilda Lewis, Lecturer, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. (completion dates—June 1957-February 1961). 
University of California, Ph.D. degree. 

“A Collection of Clays and Glazes Suitable for One-Fire 
Ware”—Raedeen Perdue, graduate student, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. (completion date—1959). University of 
Denver. 

“Experiments in Salt Glazing”—Mildred Stewart, graduate 
student, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (completion date 
—1959). University of Denver. 
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“An Experimental Investigation of the Color Red in Cer. 
amic Glazes”—Robert Reeser, graduate student, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. (completion date—1959). University of 
Denver. 


*“Use of Art in the Junior High School Core Program”— 
Marian V. Davis and Mary F. MacDonald, teachers in the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Univ. of Florida, Gainesy ille, 
Fla. (completion date—September 1960). University of Florida 
College of Education published pamphlet, “Do Adolesc nts 
Like Art? Yes, If...” 

“A Study of Some Aspects of the Secondary Art Reso: rce 
Program in High Schools of Duval County, Fla.”—Chi «les 
Benbow, Art Teacher, Jacksonville, Fla. (Completion da‘ e— 
August 1961). Florida State University, Non-credit paper for 
the M.A. degree. 

“Teacher Efficiency in the Arts” (1957-58), “The Crea ive 
Process” (1958-59), “The Element of Aesthetic Organiza ion 
in the Creative Process” (1959-60)—Robert D. Erick on, 
Chairman of Unified Arts Department, University High Sc} ol, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. University of Chic. go, 
Ford Foundation grant. 

*“An Experiment on Teaching Art Appreciation at the 
Elementary School Level”—Floyd Freerksen, Northern Illi: ois 
Univ., DeKalb, Ill. (completion date—June 1960). Northern 
Illinois University, M.S. degree. 

*“The Effect of Certain Teaching Methods on College 
Students’ Art Attitudes and Appreciation”—Eleanor Annis, 
Associate Professor of Art, Mankato State College, Mankato, 
Minn. (completion date—January 1961). Pennsylvania State 
University, Ed.D. degree. 

*“CGeneral Creativity of Elementary Education Majors as 
Influenced by Courses in Industrial Arts and Art Education” 
—Algalee Pool Meinz, Associate Professor of Art, St. Cloud 
State College, St. Cloud, Minn. (completion date—August 
1960). Pennsylvania State University, Ed.D. degree. 


*“The Base Line in Children’s Drawings of Self and Its 
Relation to Aspects of Overt Behavior”’—Dr. Jessie Wall, 
Associate Professor of Elementary Education, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. (completion date—1959). 
Florida State University, Ed.D. degree, (graduate assistant- 
ship). 

“Use of Audio-Visual Materials to Improve the Oral Lan- 
guage of Trainable Retarded”—Betty Ross, graduate student, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. (completion 
date—1962). Mississippi Southern College, M.A. degree in 
Elem. Educ. in progress; grant from Coronet Films. 

“Do Children’s Drawings of Space Relationships Reflect 
Their Development?”—Allie Collins, Elementary Speech Su- 
pervisor, Biloxi, Miss. (completion date—1964). Mississippi 
Southern College, Ph.D. degree, Phase I. 

*“A Study of the Relationship Between Use of Picture 
Representation of Words to Initial Learning and Retention of 
Words”—Edith Cochran, graduate student, Mississippi South- 
ern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. (completion date—May 1961). 
Mississippi Southern College, M.A. degree in progress. 


“An Experimental Study to Determine the Effects of a 
Unified Program in Art, Music, and Modern Dance on Certain 
Behavioyal Factors Associated with Aesthetic Experience”— 
James Miles, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Mo. (completion date—1962). North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas, Ed.D. degree in progress. 

“Growth of Three Mentally Retarded Boys in Regular Class 
Art Activities and Other Subject Areas’—Norman Dahl, Art 
Instructor, Glasgow, Mont. (completion date—June 1961). 
School District. 
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“Effect of Cultural Differences in the Preference of Color, 
Form, Texture, and Function of Contemporary Ceramics by 
Junior High School Students” (students from Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation)—William Artis, Assistant Professor of 
Ceramics and Sculpture, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron, Neb. (completion date—July 1961). Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska, and the Harmon Foun- 
dation, 140 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

*“Experimental Study of Creative Art Experiences with 
Moderately Retarded Children”—Elaine Raichle, Director of 
Art, Irvington Public Schools, Irvington, N. J. (completion 
date—June 1960). School District. 

“Art Appreciation,—K-12”—Frann O’Connor, Supervisor of 
Art. Endicott Central School District, Endicott, N. Y. (com- 
pletion date—1962 or 1963). School District. 

“An Experimental Course for the Gifted in the Integra- 
tion of the Arts”’—Olive B. Davis, Chairman, Department of 
Speech and Dramatics, Hunter College H. S., New York, 


N. Y. (completion date—June 1962). New York State De- 


partment of Education. 

*“Comparison of the Methods of Teaching Painting in 
Developing Aesthetic Expression in Two Seventh-Year Art 
Classes’—Hannabelle Seiden, Fine Arts Teacher, Junior 
High School No. 60, Bronx, N. Y. (completion date—Janu- 
ary 1960). City College of New York, M.A. degree (Educa- 
tion). 

*Relationship of Mental Ability and Art Achievement in 
Mentally Retarded Children”’—Norma Gray, graduate stu- 
dent, East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. (completion 
date—May 1960). East Carolina College, M.A. degree (Art). 

“The Effectiveness of Concentrated Art Education: The 
Two-Week Workshop for Children”—Charles F. Gunther, 
Supervisor of Art Education, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, 
Ohio (completion date—Summer 1961). Toledo Museum of 
Art. 

“A Study of the Comparative Effectiveness of the Lecture 
vs. a Teaching-Machine Method for Teaching Art History, 
when Students are Differentiated According to Selected Per- 
sonality Traits’—Stephen Bayless, Assistant Professor of Art, 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Ore. (completion date— 
Spring 1962). Washington State University, Pullman, Wash., 
Ed.D. degree in progress. 

“Teaching of Art Appreciation in the College’—Richard 
Doi, Assistant Professor of Art, Southern Oregon College, 
Ashland, Oregon (completion date—Fall 1961). Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Ed.D. degree in progress. 

“A Study Correlating Factors of Creativity, Rote Learning 
and I.Q. of College Art and Non-Art Students”—Ray V. Stapp, 
Edinboro State College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania (completion 
date—Fall 1963). Pennsylvania State University, Ed.D. degree 
in progress. 

“The Effect of the Use of Popular and Unpopular Pictorial 
Subject Matter Preferences on the Art Achievement of Junior 
High School Pupils”—William T. Brown, Assistant Professor, 
Edinboro State College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania (completion 
date—August 1962). Pennsylvania State University, Ed.D. 
degree in progress. 

*“Process Variables in the Creative Process as Examined 
through Stimulated Recall”—Robert H. Johnston, Chairman, 
Art Department, Lock Haven State College, Lock Haven, 
Penna. (completed). Pennsylvania State University (small 
grant from the P.S.U. Research Fund). 

“The Effect of Live and Televised Observation of Chil- 
dren’s Art Classes for Implementing Elementary Teacher 
Training in Art Education”—Ronald Sykes (and others), 
Head of Art Department, Millersville State College, Millers- 
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ville, Penna. (completion date—July 1961). Millersville State 
College (College research fund). 

*“Correlative Study: Intelligence and Art Education”— 
William E. Mattera, Art Teacher, Yeadon High School, 
Yeadon, Penna. (completion date—May 1960). Temple Uni- 
versity, M.Ed. degree (copy of the report available from 
author for $3.00). 

*“Children’s Responses to Three-Dimensional Abstract 
Ceramic Forms: A Developmental Analysis’—Thomas Slette- 
haugh, Professor of Art, State College, Slippery Rock, Penna. 
(completion date—June 1956). Pennsylvania State University, 
Ed.D. degree. 

“Can Parental Attitudes Toward Children’s Art Be Changed 
by Certain Methods?” (A proposed study)—Ray R. Moor- 
head, Jr., Head of Art Department, Southern State Teachers 
College, Springfield, So. Dak. (completion date—Summer 
1962). Pennsylvania State University, Ed.D. degree in progress. 

*“Student Evaluation of Art 101: Introduction to Art”— 
Staff, Eastern Washington State College, Cheney, Washington. 
(completion date—1960). Eastern Washington State College. 

“Proposed Art Program for Superior Art Students Entering 
as Freshmen”—Art Staff, Eastern Washington State College, 
Cheney, Washington. (completion date—underway). Eastern 
Washington State College. 

*“Tnfluence of Repetition on the Over-All Aesthetic Quality 
and the Completion Time of a Creative Art Task”—Vernon 
Kendrick, Head, Art Department, Wisconsin State College, 
La Cross, Wis. (completion date—1960). Pennsylvania State 
University, Ph.D. degree 

*“The Development and Use of Instruments for Apprais- 
ing Elementary School Art Teaching Performance”—Charles 
M. Dorn, Head, Art Department, National College of Edu- 
cation (completion date—January 1959). University of Texas, 
Ed.D. degree. 

Experimental studies grouped themselves in five 
broad areas: (1) social and cultural influences on 
aesthetic preferences and creative expression; (2) the 
core curriculum and related-arts programs and their 
effect upon creative behavior; (3) methods of in- 
struction involving the use of teaching machines, 
audio-visual materials, television, concentrated work- 
shops, and team teaching; (4) art experiences and the 
exceptional child; and (5) the creative process and 
performance in art, including studies of differences in 
visual design, special representation, problem solving, 
and the use of specific media or techniques. 


STUDIES REPORTED AS ACTION RESEARCH 


*“Action Research Study of Bulletin Boards”—Helen Fergu- 
son, Art Supervisor, and the Curriculum Committee of Cedar 
Grove Public Schools, Cedar Grove, N. J. (completion date— 
April 1959). School system. 

*“Poems which Best Stimulate Creativity at the Primary, 
Elementary, and Secondary Levels”—Muriel Ray, Art Consult- 
ant, Emerson Public Schools, Emerson, N. J. (completion 
date—May 1961). The study includes illustrations, an an- 
thology of poems and tape recordings. Paterson State, Wayne, 
N. J., M.A. degree in progress. 

“Improvement of Art Education in 80 Elementary Schools” 
—Sister M. Patrice, F.S.P.A., Chairman, Art Department, 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis., and fifteen leaders of Local 
Units. (completion date—on-going project, no completion 
date planned; the project involves Art Bulletins, Summer 
Art Workshops and Exhibits). Viterbo College. 
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STUDIES REPORTED AS CREATIVE PROJECTS: 
VISUAL EXPRESSION 


“Walnut Wood Sculpture”—Sister Mary Jane Kadysewski, 
C.S.S.F., Head, Department of Art, Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. (completion date—August 
1960). Catholic University of America, M.F.A. degree Crucifix 
for a Mission Church in Tanganyika, Territory East Africa. 

“Traveling Art Exhibit” (Use of Fine and Bare Wood in 
Turned Projects, mounted and boxed)—Paul H. Helper, Asso- 
ciate Professor, State University of New York College of 
Education at Geneseo, N. Y. (completion date—June 1961). 
State University of New York College of Education at Geneseo. 

“Preparation and Use of Visual Aid Boards” (Approxi- 
mately 175 different visual aid teaching display boards on 
fine and industrial arts; all boards are 16”x22” for conveni- 
ent storage)—Dr. Rodney Leftwich, Head, Dept. of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C. 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C. 

*“A Study of Experimentation in Painting” (presented as 
an exhibition and accompanied by a bound report)—Thomas 
Mims, graduate student, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. (completion date—May 1960). East Carolina 
College, M.A. degree. 

“Use of Welded Metals and other Materials in Sculpture” 
(An experimental study resulting in visual expression and 
accompanied by a bound report)—John C. Merritt, graduate 
student, East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
East Carolina College, M.A. degree. 

“Design and Construction of an Outdoor K Stoneware Kiln 
to Meet the Needs of the Ceramic Program at East Carolina 
College” (includes plans and model)—Priscilla Kilgore, 
graduate student, East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. 
(completion date—May 1961). East Carolina College, M.A. 
degree. 

“The Color Process for Hand-Stone Lithography”—Robert 
A. Nelson, Chairman, Department of Art, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. (completion date—1962). Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, with a Faculty Research grant. 

“Glaze Techniques in Oil Painting using North Dakota 
Landscape Themes”—David R. Brown, Instructor, Depart- 
ment of Art, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
(completion date—1962). University of North Dakota, with a 
Faculty Research grant. 

“Casting Techniques for Metals”’—Stanley O. Johnson, As- 
sistant Professor, Department of Art, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. (completion date—1962). Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, with a Faculty Research grant. 

“Glass Mosaic on Plexiglass” (a 9x36’ lighted, translucent 
mosaic with brass, for a shopping center, using an inspira- 
tional subject)—Sister Mary Roberta Allen, O.S.U., Art 
Teacher, McGuinness High, Oklahoma City, Okla. (completion 
date—July 1961). Wiley Post Hangar, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

“The Arts of the United States” (a series of 15 lectures 
illustrated with 2500 slides)—Edmund Raoul Demers, Lec- 
turer, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. (completion date— 
Spring 1961). Clarke College Adult Education Lecture Series, 
Carnegie Corporation subsidized the set of 2500 slides. 

“Imagination” (Lecture, original work, and slide record of 
the work in “Art and Imagination” from Waldorf School; 
circulating exhibit available)—-Maulsby Kimball, representing 
the Rudolf Steiner Arts Foundation, Englewood, N. J. (com- 
pletion date—none, a continuing study). Rudolf Steiner Arts 
Foundation, 73 S. Greenbush Road, West Nyack, N. Y. 

“Film: Investigations in the Field of Color in Motion, 
Utilizing a Micro-projector Polarizer to Capture Color in 
Motion on a 16 mm. Sound Film”’—Dr. Emilio Caballero, 
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Head, Art Department, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Texas (completion date—1961). West Texas State College, 
with grant from State of Texas Higher Education. 

*“Sets of Slides: Printmaking; Copper Enameling; ire 
Sculpture” (each set made up of three parts—art hi-tory 
and appreciation, demonstration of methods, and children’s 
work in the medium)—Harold McWhinnie, Fulbright Art 
Master 1960-61, Boys Secondary School, St. George’s, Gren ida, 
West Indies. University of Chicago Laboratory School. 


STUDIES REPORTED AS CREATIVE PROJECTS: 
WRITTEN EXPRESSION (BOOKS OR PAMPHLET: ) 

*“Art Materials Suitable for Use in the Nursery Sch ol” 
(pamphlet)—Mrs. Anne Carpenter, graduate student, Mi sis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. (compl: ion 
date—December 1960). Mississippi Southern College, Hai ies- 
burg, Miss. 

*“An Approach to Avant-Garde Art” (a Creative Thesi- | — 
Paul J. Megan, S.J., graduate student, St. Louis Univer ity, 
St. Louis, Missouri. (completion date—May 1961). St. 
University, M.A. degree. 

“Planning of Art Facilities” (a 12-page booklet with fold out 
charts) —Robert B. DeMaine, art teacher, West Orange | igh 
School, West Orange, N. J., and a Committee of the >\ew 
Jersey Art Education Association. New Jersey Art Educa ion 
Association, President Miss Helen Crisson, 438 Glenw od 
Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

“Art Press, 3-D Edition” (a creative project of three dr: {ts- 
men, twenty pages, multilith)——-Robert Hanrahan, Opal F! ck- 
enstein, and Karl Morrison, Art Department, Eastern W2:sh- 
ington College of Education, Cheney, Washington. (com))le- 
tion date—April 1961). Eastern Washington College of Fdu- 
cation. 

“Dynamic Art Education” (book in progress)—Dr. Emilio 
Caballero, Professor of Art, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Texas. (completion date—1963). West Texas State College, 
Canyon, Texas. 


STUDIES REPORTED AS CREATIVE PROJECTS: 
WRITTEN EXPRESSION (COURSES OF STUDY) 


“Plan for a Graduate-Level Course of Study in Art Educa- 
tion”—George Gaines, Art Department, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. (completion date—June 
1961). Georgia State College for Women, with assistance from 
the Faculty Research Fund. 

*“A Course of Study for Four-Year High School Includ- 
ing the Integration of Art History with Class Projects” 
Madelyn Lowry, Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois. (com- 
pleted study). Sister M. Blanche Marie, B.V.M., Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 

“An Art Resource Guide for an Expanding Art Program” 
(elementary level)—Laura E. Boice, Art Supervisor, Rocky 
Mount City Schools, Rocky Mount, N. C. (completion date 
—May 1960). Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Maryland, M.F.A. 
degree. 

“Two-Year Study in Ceramics for Senior High”’—Mary Lee 
Alford, Art Teacher, Technical H. S., Ft. Worth, Texas. (com- 
pletion date—Summer 1961). North Texas State College, 
Doctorate in progress. 

“Guide in Art for the Elementary School (tentative) ”— 
Sister M. Tharsilla, C.D.P., Chairman of Art Dept., Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. (completion date— 
not determined). College Art Department. 

*“Relating of the Arts as a Required Ninth Grade Pro- 
gram with the Basis of the Experiences Centering Around 
Concepts rather than Projects’—Donald Wyckoff, Director of 
Art Studies, Pascack Valley Regional School District, Hills- 
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dale, N. J. (completion date—June 1961). Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Ed.D. degree in progress. 


STUDIES REPORTED AS CREATIVE PROJECTS: 
WORKSHOP PROGRAM 

“Project-Advancement Art Education”’—Irene Robbins, 
Sylvia Diamond, Norval Kern, Jr. (A service to elementary 
schools without art personnel, initiated by the Southern Sec- 
tion of the New Jersey Art Education Association; workshops 
provided at request of Teachers’ Organizations). Southern 
Section of the New Jersey Art Education Association. 

Of the creative projects reported, 40 percent were 
designed to improve a program of instruction, 20 per- 
cent were carried out to improve the expressional 
skills of the investigator, 20 percent were produced as 
a contribution to community living, and 20 percent 
were submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for advanced degrees. 

Surveys such as this one, if repeated at regular 
intervals in the future, should provide members of the 
National Art Education Association with a growing 
body of information related to many aspects of art 
education. It seems reasonable to suppose, that as we 
share information about research studies and creative 
projects, study, analyze and interpret the results, we 
can gain insight into ways in which we can advance 
art education. 


INFORMATION STUDIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman 
Edith M. Henry, Associate Professor of Art, Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, California 
Advisory Board 
Dorothy Bechtel, Coordinator of Art, Dubuque, lowa 
Naomi -Dietz, Associate Professor of Art, Orange County 
State College, Fullerton, California 
Leven Leatherbury, Supervisor of Art, San Diego, California 
Lawrence McVitty, Art Department, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Julia Schwartz, Professor of Arts Education, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Verna Wulfekammer, Associate Professor of Art, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


LEONARDO . . . From page 9 


Leonardo firmly believed these geometric forms 
held something of the secret harmony he found in 
the shapes and forces of nature-principles which 
can be observed, however inexplicable. This Re- 
naissance innovator saw such basic laws in the 
symmetry found in both organic and inorganic 
forms, in plant life, in geological sedimentation, in 
the circular diffusion of light, sound waves and 
water, in the spiral motion of whirlwinds. His 
sketchbooks reveal the scope of this empiricist as 
artist-scientist-engineer-humanist. From practice to 
theory, in order to make theory more useful to prac- 
tice, gives us indication of his system of studies. 
This ever evident inter-relationship-theory-practice, 
art-science is most observable in his architectural 
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studies. So many of Leonardo’s studies clearly re- 
veai that his scientific theories and methods are 
based directly on visual observation—a direct ex- 
tension of the artist’s nature. The artistic-scientific 
accomplishments unique to da Vinci, whether in his 
biological studies, hydraulic projects, cosmology, 
anatomy, cartography, geology (a bewildering di- 
versity—there are few phenomena he did not ex- 
plore) may be attributed to his ability to under- 
stand things through visual awareness, on his 
power to reproduce these experiences by visual 
demonstration, and by his graphic abilities. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the move- 
ment was ripe, and as often happens, the gifted 
genius appeared to seize its opportunities. True, 
others had concerned themselves with many of the 
areas Leonardo concerned himself with; however, 
most importantly, the essence of his genius was 
due to his being able to see the implications of his 
observations and research. The Florentine’s per- 
formance may be considered comparatively small 
compared to the fields of knowledge he nurtured. 
His genius resided in the grasp of fundamental 
principles he displayed, and the insight with which 
he seized upon the true methods of investigation 
in each branch of inquiry. His was a vast knowl- 
edge, many of the things he knew had never been 
discovered before; however, his concern and in- 
volvement with man was tantamount. He indeed 
may be considered the unfathomable genius of a 
magnificent, surging vital age. 

Leonardo serves as a reminder to each genera- 
tion that the artist of intelligence, sensitivity and 
integrity may influence and help to form the sym- 
bolism of love and faith by which men find them- 
selves. The gap which has caused a schism in 
man’s minds, between himself and nature, no 
longer exists due to the work of his talent. Through 
comprehension and devotion he translated science 
into art and was the catalyst who brought har- 
mony to the two worlds of outer and inner ex- 
perience. 
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BURT WASSERMAN 


From now through January 7, The Children’s 
Gallery of The Akron Art Institute (Ohio) is pre- 
senting “How Is a House?” The show features archi- 
tecture of many lands, how different kinds of houses 
come to be, and how we think about houses today. 
The exhibit is especially recommended for children. 

Visitors to the New York Historical Society at 77th 
Street and Central Park West (New York, N. Y.) 
can see a fascinating exhibition of early nineteenth 
century engravings of the American scene by John 
Hill, a master hand in engraving and aquatint. This 
should be of particular interest in graphics “buffs” in 
the metropolitan New York City area. 

A show titled, “Japan: Design Today” opened on 
November 19 at the Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute of Utica (New York). The exhibit, featuring 
contemporary Japanese design in the areas of textiles, 
ceramics, lacquer and wooden ware, metal work, china 
toys, and glassware will continue on view until Janu- 
ary 28. 

“New Painting and Sculpture from Spain” will be 
exhibited between December 13 and January 12 at 
The Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester (New 
Hampshire). A gallery talk on the new show will be 
presented by Mr. Charles E. Buckley at 10:45 A.M. 
on December 12. 

Last month, this column noted that the exhibition 
of stained glass windows by Chagall at The Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City (New York) would 
close January 7. This has been changed. The show 
will close on January 3. 

A show on now at The Modern Museum includes 
over 300 works by three French masters. Specifically 
these are: paintings by Gustave Moreau (who was 
Roualts’ teacher) paintings, drawings, and prints by 
Odilon Redon and prints and drawings by Rudolphe 
Bresdin. The exhibition, which will close on February 
4, was directed by John Rewald, Dore Ashton, and 
Harold Joachim. Those interested in late 19th and 
early 20th century influences on contemporary art 
should find this an especially rewarding museum visit. 

On view currently and through December 22 is an 
exhibition titled “Italian Sculptors of Today” at the 
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Art Museum 


News 
and 
Notes 


Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston (Ma:«a- 
chusetts) . 

An outstanding exhibition of 79 oils and 60 dr .w- 
ings providing a rather complete survey of \ an 
Gogh’s career as an artist is scheduled at the Cl: ve- 
land Museum of Art (Ohio) from December 6 to 
January 14. All the works in the show have b: en 
loaned by the Van Gogh Foundation and the Krol! -r- 
Muller Museum of the Netherlands. 

N.A.E.A. members in San Francisco (California) 
will probably want to look in on “Water-colors and 
Drawings by Betty Guy” which will be shown from 
December 16 through January 14 at the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor. 

The Newark Museum (New Jersey) is currently 
showing “A Survey of American Painting.” Drawn 
from the museum’s own collection, the 100 paintings 
on view trace the general development of American 
painting from the days of Colonial portraiture to 
modern abstraction. The exhibit will close on 
March 25. 

Highly significant paintings by Cezanne, Renoir, 
Degas, Seurat, El Greco, and Ryder have recently 
been placed on public view at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York City (New York). The 
pictures are part of a bequest to the museum by the 
late Stephen C. Clark who had, during his lifetime, 
built one of the world’s renowned private collections 
of European and American Art. 


News Notes 


Mr. Axel van Saldern, formerly Curator of the 
Collections at the Corning Museum of Glass, was 
recently appointed to head the Department of Paint- 
ings and Sculpture at The Brooklyn Museum. 

The Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston has a 
new director. She is Mrs. Sue M. Thurman. Mrs. 
Thurman’s last post was the directorship of the Isaac 
Delgado Museum of New Orleans. The immediate 
past director of the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Mr. Thomas M. Messer, now serves as director of the 
Guggenheim Museum in New York City 
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View of The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. As Seen From The Mall 


The National Gallery of Art 


Address—Constitution Avenue between 4th and 7th 
Streets in Washington, D. C. 

Museum Hours—Open every day except Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Day. 

Monday through Saturday, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Sundays, 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 

Admission—Free at all times 

Eating—The cafeteria in the east wing of the ground 
floor is open to the public from 11 A.M. through 
4 P.M. weekdays and from 4 through 7 P.M. on 
Sundays. 

Concerts—Free concerts are given in the Garden 
Court at 8 P.M. each Sunday (with the exception 
of the summer period from mid-July through mid- 
September). 

Photographing—Application for permission to photo- 
graph works of art in the National Gallery should 
be made at the Registrar’s office. Permits are re- 
quired when a tripod is to be used. No permits are 
needed for making snapshots with or without flash. 
Photos (8” x 10”) of works of art in the museum 
collection may be requested through the Library 
of the National Gallery. The price is 75 cents per 
print. 

Tours—Educational Services—Tours and lectures are 
given free of charge. Announcement of the Daily 
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schedule will be found on the bulletin boards at 
the entrances to the museum and the published 
monthly Calendar of Events available in the Infor- 
mation Rooms. Groups of fifteen or more, wishing 
special guide service, should apply one week in 
advance to the Educational Office. 

Slides of objects in the Gallery’s collection, slide 
lectures, traveling exhibitions of reproductions, and a 
sound film in color on the collections of the museum 
are available on loan to schools and colleges without 
charge. 


Slide strips, filmstrips, sets of reproductions with 
texts and other materials for use in schools are sold 
in the Information Rooms. Published descriptive lists 
of these materials are available, without charge, on 
request to the National Gallery. 

Lectour—A radio lecture device, running continu- 
ously, is installed in exhibition galleries so arranged 
that the talks cover most of the periods of arts repre- 
sented by the collection. A visitor may rent a small 
receiving set for 25 cents, to use in hearing these 
Lectour broadcasts. 


Dr. Burt Wasserman is an Associate Professor of 
Art at Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New 
Jersey. 
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New Books 


The Age of Grandeur by Victor-L. Tapié, Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., New York, 1961, 305 pp., 614” x 10”, 
202 illustrations, 7 in color, price $3.95, in cloth 
$12.50. 

Recently great interest has grown in the seventeenth- 
century Baroque style, which this book discusses. 
Baroque art and architecture vividly impress the 
visitor in Europe by their magnificence. This is true, 
too, in Central and South America, and the Baroque 
style left its splendid heritage also in the mission 
churches of our own South West, in some of our 
Colonial mansions, and in a few of our city plans. 

Little critical writing in English has been available 
for either student or teacher on Baroque art, so this 
volume answers a definite need. It is very readable 
and especially informative on the Italian origins of 
Baroque architecture and its French development. The 
building of St. Peter’s, Rome, the Louvre, Paris, and 
the Palace of Versailles are interestingly and fully 
discussed. Important contributions by Bernini and 
Borramini in forming the Baroque are indicated and 
well illustrated, while the reluctance of the French to 
adopt whole-heartedly their daring departures from 
classical taste is clearly described. For this English 
edition of M. Tapié’s original French publication, 
Baroque et Classicisme, chapters have been added to 
include the related art of England, Central Europe, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Russia, Mexico, and Brazil. 
The important Baroque art of Spain is omitted since 
the author felt he had inadequate knowledge of this 
field, and Flanders and Holland are also neglected. 

M. Tapié is an historian rather than an historian of 
art. As a result, his book gives an excellent account of 
the religious and social background that gave rise to 
the Baroque. He shows how it answered the needs of 
the Counter Reformation, the nobility, and the great 
monarchies of the time. He is indecisive in distinguish- 
ing this style from the preceding style of Mannerism 
and the following Rococo style. While he emphasizes 
the contrast between two main currents in the seven- 
teenth century, ‘*roque and Classical, he misses en- 
tirely the uniiicd essence of art at this time that dis- 
tinguishes both of these aspects from the art of earlier 
and later periods. In doing this he is in conflict with 
current German and American criticism. 

Baroque architecture is the author’s chief interest: 
painting and sculpture are inadequately treated. The 
editors have made some amends here by supplying 
excellent illustrations, so that even in this area the 
book is valuable to students. While a few factual and 
typographical errors occur, they are insignificant in 
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view of the book’s contribution to our understanding 
the historical motivations of seventeenth-century ar'. It 
is a handsome and useful volume at an unusu:'lly 
reasonable price. 


Grose Evans, Curator in Charge, Extension S, rv- 
ice, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. ( 


Creative Color by Faber Birren, Reinhold Pub. Co: p., 
1961, 128 pp., 150 illus., 6 in color, $10.00. 


This author has written about the field of color us og 
diversified approaches in innumerable books and_1r- 
ticles. Mr. Birren is a scientist, writer, artist «nd 
lecturer. He is recognized everywhere as an autho: ty 
on color—the United States State Department sent | m 
to Rome to lecture to an international congress on he 
use of color in factories, offices, schools and hospit«|s. 
He knows just about everything having to do w.th 
color! 


Mr. Birren’s latest book, Creative Color, on the 
techniques of painting, is in two sections. The first 
half is in the academic tradition wherein he explains 
color terms, the color circles of Ives, Ostwald and 
Munsell, color scales and organizations, mixtures and 
harmonies. The explanations are brief and interesting 
and he gives the student exercises after each one which, 
if conscientiously performed, would surely give him a 
thorough background of training. 


Part Two “New Horizons—Perceptionism” is more 
difficult. Mr. Birren points out that the psychologist 
has found that color is a highly personal sensation and 
that “Color... . is an interpretation of eye and mind, 
an inner reaction which has little to do with physics or 
chemistry.” Human perception, the artist’s inner re- 
actions, give wide dimensions to color since he adds his 
own interpretations to what he sees and to the way he 
sees color. Unusual effects, he says, can be obtained 
which serve as springboards toward greater creativily 
because of the way in which the artist interprets them. 

But the artist must learn how to get unusual effects. 
There is a series of discussions then on color effects 
with many experiments in obtaining them: luster, iri- 
descence, luminosity, chromatic light and mist, trans- 
parency, texture, solidity, highlights and shadows, 
three-dimensional color. The illustrations are numerous 
but they are, indeed, as the author points out, color 
studies and not works of art. 

To a student of color and to the teacher, the book 
will be informative and useful. 


Jewel H. Conover, State University of New York, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Bulletin Boards and Display, Reino Randall and Ed- 
ward C. Haines, Davis Publications, Inc., 1961. 


This small paper bound book attempts in sixty-two 
pages to give to the reader the problems, reasons, and 
materials involved in the development of bulletin 
boards and hall and window displays. 

Samples of bulletin boards and displays are gen- 
erously reproduced throughout the book. This is ac- 
complished by the use of black and white photographs 
and black and white ink drawings. Letter types are 
discussed very briefly and an interesting chart relating 
to student participation from the primary to senior 
high school has been clearly developed for the readers. 

A small source of display supply firms are listed 
thoughtfully towards the end of the book. 

The book courageously has tried to bring to the 
classroom teacher a better understanding of the need 
of importance of good displays in the curriculum. 
Photographs, drawings, and page layouts are only of 
average quality. It is felt probably more imagination 
and research by the authors would have produced a 
more exciting and stimulating contribution to this 
badly needed area. 

Fred Mills, Dept. of Art Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Book of Party Favors and Decorations by Toni 
Hughes, E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., N. Y., 1960, 125 
pp-, $3.75. 

The projects in this book have already appeared in 
Toni Hughes’ previous ones, How to Make Shapes in 
Space and Fun With Shapes in Space. They have been 
selected, however, to be useful in planning parties— 
all kinds of parties! There are invitations, favors, 
decorations, masks, floats, parades and, finally, a 
“sample party” chapter. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. Miss Hughes tells her 
public on the last page that it is not a “copy” book, 
but that it is a “launching pad, a self-starter.” 


Jewel H. Conover, State University of New York, 


Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors & Mediums 
2704 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


TRIPLE TECHNIC 
ARTISTS’ COLOR 


. the Tube Colors 
that can be used as 
WATER COLOR, as 
TEMPERA, and 

in the manner of 
OIL PAINTS... 
on paper, canvas, or 
any painting ground, 

in any technic from 
dilute washes to heavy 
layers. Dries rapidly. 
Very economical — cost 
c much less than oil colors. 
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FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDESTRIPS* 
Color and Black and White 


Responses indicate that new offerings introduced last Spring pro- 
vide much ded and v teaching aids. Excellent content 
and workmanship; yet reasonable priced. Prices for single frame 
color strips average $6.50; for double frame, $8.50. BI/Wh, single 
frame, $4.50-$5.80, double frame strips $7.50. Lecture Notes in- 
cluded. Quantity prices about 10% less. Request for Preview: 

ART THROUGH THE AGES (10 strips, 300 pictures) The fore- 
most examples of various styles of painting from 7th century to 
the present. 

APPRECIATION OF PICTURES (12 strips, 383 pictures) Text by 
Anthony Bertram, Lecturer, University of Oxford; most compre- 
hensive yet simple to understand. 

APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE (8 strips, bl/wh, #9 in 
color) Introduction to architecture as an art. Examples from Greek 
Architecture to present day. 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE (8 strips, bl/wh, #9 in color) From 
Anglo-Saxon times to the end of the 19th century. 

MODERN PAINTING (8 strips in double frame only; 200 pic- 
tures) Turning away from representation, art is free to express 
ideas. 

CREATIVE DESIGN (8 strips, single frame only) 


COLOR SLIDES 2” x 2” 


Ar e (all periods and countries) Ap- 
plied Interiors—Furniture—Textiles—Ceramics—De- 
sign in Scandinavia—20th Century Design U.S.A. 

RECENT ADDITIONS: “My Friends”, 4th set of “Child Ar:, 
U.S.A."; Prize winners from 21st Natl. Ceramics Exhibit, Syracuse; 
Art is Everywhere series. Lists Free. 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 

All domestic and foreign color prints, large and small, useful 
for art education. Fine Framing—Educational discount. Illustrated 
catalogs with prices on loan. Shipments for selection or exhibit 
available. Only the best quality supplied. 


*Filmstrips in double frame for making into slides. we filmstrips in 
black and white available; listings and prospectus reviewing. 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 


2787 Milburn Ave. Baldwin, L. 1., New York 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 


rayrite Crayons rutone Crayons 

MILTON Poster Colors Finger Paint 
Water Colors Modeling Clay 


BRADLEY School Art and Library Furniture 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass @ Chicago @ New York @ San Francisco 


Famous Harco 
Chairs and Stools 


MATCHING CHAIRS AND STOOLS 


FOR 
ALL HARCO EQUIPMENT 
The all NEW exclusive “Lift-Lok” 
mat, 


2s “LIFT-LOK™ 
sizes o leatuse 


stools avail- 


Write ~ Free Catalog and Price List 
FULL 12 YEAR GUARANTEE ON 
ALL HARCO CHAIRS AND STOOLS 


_ GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


237. DEPT. AE- moana 


NEWS in ART 


Creativity Research 

A profile of the creative mind is being drawn up by 
University of California scientists after a six-\ ear 
study of hundreds of persons—writers, research sci- 
entists, mathematicians, architects, others—rated as 
highly creative by leaders in fields in which t iey 
operate. Out of data recorded on computer cards, t! ese 
conclusions emerge: 

The creative person is intelligent (but not ne es- 
sarily markedly so), independent, curious, skepti al, 
emotionally committed to his work, energetic, aest’ et- 
ically sensitive, introverted, nonconformist, occasio: al- 
ly egotistical, almost always actuated by “a sense of 
destiny.” He has few interests in common with farm. rs, 
carpenters, accountants, bankers, policemen, or un: er- 
takers. His interests, whatever his field, often para lel 
those of artists, psychologists, writers, physicists, «nd 
musicians. He is not very interested in details. is 
concerned with implications, symbolism, meanings 

“Creative people are not well rounded; they h ve 
sharp edges,” says Donald W. MacKinnon, director of 
the university’s Institute of Personality Assessm:nt 
and Research, which has been conducting the study 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Several 
books reporting on the investigation are in prepara- 
tion. Ultimate outcome may be a means of predicting 
creativity, but now it is concerned with discovering 
characteristics of creativity in those who have demon- 
strated that they possess it. 

Schools may overlook the creative student, the re- 
searchers have discovered, because, often, he is not a 
“satisfactory” student. He may, as Thoreau suggested, 
“hear a different drummer.” He may resist group 
work, follow his own interests, set goals for himself 
other than those set for the class. One of the most 
highly original architects studied turned out to be 
one who had been advised by his college dean to drop 
the subject because he had no talent for it. Many, Mac- 
Kinnon said, had academic records which would bar 
them from today’s graduate schools. They weren't 
“orade getters.” 

A certain amount of intelligence appears to be 
necessary, but above the threshold, which appears to 
be an IQ of about 120, it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference, the research indicates. 


Four Summer Institutes in the Humanities 
Approximately 170 public senior high school teach- 
ers and 70 public school administrators will be 
selected to participate in four Summer Institutes in 
the Humanities in July, 1962. 
Sponsored by the John Hay Fellows Program, the 
Summer Institutes will be held at Bennington College, 
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Bennington, Vermont; Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; The University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon; and Williams College, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Participants will be chosen from schools and school 
systems which are not only academically sound but 
also interested in making the best possible use of its 
faculty and in developing practices designed to break 
educational lock steps. Teachers and administrators 
at each of the four Institutes will receive $300 for 
the four-week period, June 30-July 28, plus $60 for 
each department to a maximum of four, and a travel 
allowance to a maximum of $100. The total charge 
for meals and a dormitory room will be $160 for each 
person. Applicants should have at least five years of 
high school teaching experience and should be not 
more than fifty-five years old. 

Summer Institute faculties will consist of professors 
from Bennington, Colorado, Hiram, Kenyon, and 
Williams Colleges, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rutgers and Wesleyan Universities, and The 
University of Oregon. Several significant books will 
be read and discussed in morning seminars; special 
courses in literature, history, and philosophy will be 
offered in afternoon sessions. There will also be work 
in music and art, and other special lectures. 

Participants in the Summer Institutes in the Hu- 
manities will come from twenty-seven states and the 
District of Columbia. The states include: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Charles R. 
Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Applications will close 
on February 19, 1962. 


Too Much Contemporary Art? 


Museums, dealers, and the art press seem to have 
“joined in a kind of conspiracy to make contemporary 
art into a kind of social side show,” 300 college and 
university art faculty members were told at Urbana, 
Illinois recently. 

Speaking at the University of Illinois during the 
25th Midwest College Art Conference, Norman Geske, 
director, Museum of Art, University of Nebraska, said 
this “side show” is “competing at any cost—and I 
mean any cost—with automation, suburbia, and brink- 
manship.” 
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ART FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


By DOROTHY S. McILVAIN 
Director of Art 
Spokane Public Schools 


A new book for every student preparing to teach and 
for all classroom teachers seeking to improve their art 
presentation skills. 


ART FOR PRIMARY GRADES is a sound, comprehensive, 
and practical guide to art instruction. The focus is on how 
to relate a child's imaginative world and his environment 
to the growth of his ability to express everyday experiences 
through an artistic medium. 


It contains a wealth of tested suggestions to assist the 
teacher in organizing materials and conducting classes. 
Each lesson step is accompanied by explicit directions. 


A reviewer, prominent in Art Education, examined the 
manuscript for this book and proclaimed it a “very 
creditable job of writing, logically conceived, sound in 
terms of its theory of art education, and should prove 
very useful to the elementary classroom teacher responsible 
for her own art, and to the young art teacher in those 
first frightening years of teaching.” 


If you are teaching courses for pre-service students, write 
for a review copy before making a choice of a text. 


If you are teaching in the primary or elementary class- 
room, be sure to get your copy of this new volume. 


Beautifully illustrated with line drawings and half-tones— 
many are reproduced from children’s original artwork in- 
cluding eight pages in full color. 


385 pages, Bibliography, Index—$7.75 


Order Form 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ART FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(0 For personal use examination at your introductory 
15% discount postpaid. [] For text consideration in classes 


students. 


MEMBER TEACHING STAFF (Department) ................ 

ADDRESS 
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Geske called his views “the discouraged opinions of 
a museum director who spends most of his waking 
energies in the arena of ‘contemporary art, and 
added: 

“Frankly, I am tired to death of contemporary art. 
I would give anything for an opportunity to get in- 
volved with Greek vases or Italian medals or English 
water colors, or, Lord save me, some nice insignificant 
Early American face painter.” 

He said museum people are using too much time, 
space, and budget exhibiting and promoting con- 
temporary art—immersed in student shows, and 
faculty shows, and regional shows, and national shows 
“which by the very process of repetition have come to 
be seen as nothing more than varying methods of 
slicing the same cake.” 

Museums “have been pretty uncritical of our ma- 
terial,” Geske charged. This has resulted in a general 
lowering of professional standards among the artists. 

Although the museums “have contributed to this 
situation as much as anyone else,” Geske said “the 
dealers have also helped enormously.” 

Art has never been so much in demand as a com- 
modity, “and I am not sure art should be considered 
in the same basis as automobiles, swimming pools, and 
mink stoles. The art press has helped, too, contributing 
more than anyone else perhaps to the cult of the 
modern artist, as ‘the last individual,’ ‘the free man,’ ” 
Geske added. 

“This may be the true state of affairs and it may 
not, but it would be better for us all if everyone con- 
cerned were not quite so frenetic about it.” 


Search for Education Symbol 
For World’s Fair Begins Today 


What does education look like? More specifically: 
How can the story of American education, its past, 
present and direction toward the future best be sym- 
bolized in a statue or other artistic representation? 

The American educator who comes up with the 
best idea for this symbol, which will be placed at the 
entrance to the Hall of Education at the New York 
World’s Fair of 1964-65, will be awarded a trip 
around the world via Pan American Airways as a 
member of a travel tour of the National Education 
Association. A second award will be a nationwide air 
tour culminating in a visit to the fair and five other 
runners-up will be flown from their homes to New 
York to visit the fair. 

The search was announced recently by the National 
Education Association (NEA), which is cooperating 
with sponsors of the Hall of Education in the search 
for a symbol to depict the theme for that feature of 
the fair. Any educator (except NEA officers and staff 
members) may enter the search. After the winner has 
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been selected, the sponsoring committee will com. 
mission an artist to execute the symbol. 

Entries must include a typewritten description of 
the symbol and a rough sketch of it and must be 
limited to one side of a sheet of paper 84% by 11 
inches. Entries will be judged by the ideas they « on- 
tain, not by the artistic quality of the sketch. 7 rey 
should include the name, address and educati: nal 
position of the entrants and should be sent to Ha! of 
Education, Symbol Search, International Fair ( 5n- 
sultants, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19. T iey 
must be received on or before next Feb. 28. 

The Hall of Education at the fair is planned «. a 
pavilion of monumental proportions which will be 
erected on an attractively landscaped site in one of he 
central and more desirable areas of the fair grou: |s. 
It will seek to tell the story of learning in all its fo ms 
and the applied principles of universal education i. a 
democratic society. 

Attention will be given to the major new devel ip- 
ments in the educational process, to public and priv ite 
institutions of learning. The newest, most advan: ed 
concepts of school architecture, construction «nd 
equipment will be shown and other exhibits \ ill 
deal with curriculum development, teacher training, 
methodology of instruction and many other aspects of 
the educational story. 

Among the prominent educators on the Sponsoring 
Committee of the Hall of Education are the chairman. 
Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus, Columbia Colleve. 
and member, Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York; James E. Allen, commissioner, New York 
State Commission on Education; William G. Carr. 
executive secretary, National Education Association; 
Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators; John H. Fischer, 
dean, Teachers College, Columbia University; Frank 
W. Hubbard, assistant executive secretary for informa- 
tion services, NEA; Margaret Mead, curator of an- 
thropology, American Museum of Natural History; 
and John J. Theobald, superintendent of schools, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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PERMOPLAST 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


It’s EASY 


with nonhardening 


PERMOPLAST and AMACO 


modeling clays 


Children love to do the unusual with clay... 
like balancing a ball on the nose of a seal or 
modeling an upside down rabbit. It’s easy 
when they use Amaco or Permoplast! These 
nonhardening, nontoxic clays can be modeled 
over wire, sticks and pipe cleaners. Available 
in assorted bright colors, one, five and ten 
pound packages. 


Need ideas? Send for Folder N-61. 


Indianapolis 24, Indiana 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 


Advertisers Index 
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MUSEUM DISPLAY CASES 
FOR SALE OR TRADE 


5 sides glass with trim copper corners, glass 
shelves and supports available, small oak 


base. 
QUANTITY w Depth 
3 8’ 17%” 
7 6’ x 31%” 
(on 4 oak legs) 
1 8’ s 


Cash offer or trade for art objects. 
FOB Museum, 


George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Essay Contests Lose Approval 


Essay contests, long the bane of high-school prin- 
cipals and teachers, will be dropped next year from 
the official list of approved national contests of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

The 21,000 members of NASSP are being notified 
that the 1961-62 school year is the last one in which 
essay contests will be approved by the Committee on 
National Contests and Activities. This year’s list has 
pared the number of essay contests to a minimum; of 
the 50 contests approved by the committee, only four 
are in the essay category. Albert Willis, executive sec- 
retary of the Illinois High School Association, and 
chairman of the NASSP committee, explains: 

“This decision does not mean that schools are 
opposed to good writing. If an essay contest is to be 
effective, it requires careful supervision. It is our 
feeling that principals and teachers already have a 
full program, and it is not educationally justifiable 
to impose time-consuming contests on them.” 

In the other activities on the approved list, i.e., art 
and photography contests and scholarship competi- 
tions, Willis said that the same problem doesn’t exist: 
“Sponsors usually will accept the work of a youngster, 
and in the case of scholarship exams, the sponsors 
arrange for supervision of them.” 

The committee’s decision on essay contests was 
neither drastic nor sudden. For 21 years NASSP has 
attempted to provide schools with protection from the 
constant efforts by contest sponsors to create favorable 
impressions of their products or services on high- 
school students. Its aim has been to encourage only 
those contests and activities which benefit and con- 
tribute to the educational growth of high-school stu- 
dents, and the committee has set up specific criteria 
for this. 


As early as 1956 the committee had sufficient proof 
that school principals considered essay contests of 
little educational value. A nationwide sample study 
showed that 60 percent of those polled were strongly 
opposed to essay contests, and 30 percent said that 
their schools refused to participate in any essay 
contests. 


A follow-up study in 1959 revealed that state and 
local administrators were going beyond the NASSP 
committee’s effort in trying to control essay contests. 
More than half the state departments of education 
circulated their own approved lists; 60 percent of the 
principals surveyed indicated they would like to see 
fewer contests approved. The result of these studies 
was a statement, written by A. H. Flury, assistant 
commissioner of education for New Jersey, and pub- 
lished by NASSP last year, in which essay contests 
were described as “educationally undesirable.” 
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Willis said that the essay sponsors have been asked 
to try to devise some other kind of activity which: will 
be of more benefit to students. The sponsors have 
until May 1962 to come up with a substitute. “I e> pect 


that there will be some reaction against this dec sion E 
said Willis, “but we have to e pect 7 


by the sponsors,’ 
this.” 


Shortcuts Urged for Able Students 
Under Master Teachers 
Out of the Fourth National School for Tez ‘her 


Salary Scheduling held last month at NEA | :ad. | 


quarters in Washington came one suggestion whic. set | 


the news wires humming across the country and |: | to 
big, bold headlines and an outpouring of favo ible 
comment by editorial writers. 


This was the proposal of Sam Lambert, NEA Re. 5 


search Director, that consideration be given to ele. 
scoping the K-12 school program for more ible 
learners (the top 15 to 20 percent), thereby sa ing 
the taxpayers considerable money. 

The headlines gave not too much attention |» a 
second proposal Lambert linked with this one, and 
which he regards as an essential prerequisite for 
accomplishment of the first—a longer (six-year) ind 
more intensive period of college preparation to ro- 
duce a new generation of “master” teachers. 

Lambert would divide the six years of college into 
four years of general education, with some exposure 
to every field of human knowledge, and would top this 
with two solid years of what and how to teach. At 
least 15 hours of the graduate work, perhaps 20. he 
thinks, should be in the psychology of learning and 
teaching. 

If 20 percent of this year’s ninth grade enrollment 
of 2.5 million were able, under the guidance of 
superior teachers, to complete high school in three 
years instead of four, Lambert estimated, the saving 
might be about $262 million. If only 5 percent of this 
year’s first graders were able to complete the course 
in 10 years, instead of 12, he added, the saving would 
be $163.5 million. 

These savings might be used, Lambert suggested. to 
help finance the added cost of replacing teachers who 
quit and retire with “master” teachers who have had 
six years of college preparation. 

For teachers so prepared, he ‘predicted, the Ameri- 
can public would be willing to pay starting salaries of 
$6000 a year and top salaries of $12,000 or more. 
Such teachers, he said, would be 50 to 100 percent 
more effective than today’s beginning teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree. 

“T have the feeling,” Lambert said, “that most 
people are tired of hearing about $100 to $200 
increases in teachers’ salaries and the need for an 
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additional 15 cents per pupil for audio-visual aids. 
Most people are looking for some dramatic new plans 
to push education toward unprecedented levels.” 


Education, he added, is one of the best investments 
—so good an investment that the people should be 
buying a much better brznd of it. He cited the 10-year 
program for able learners and the 6-year period of 
college preparation for teachers as an illustration of 
how the people could be shown what a “much better 
brand” of education would be like. 


Triple Agreement on Teaching Machines 


One of the few areas where the efficiency and 
regulation of automation have yet to reach is that of 
opinion regarding automated teaching. The sudden 
surge of teaching machines upon the market and 
minds has produced much misunderstanding, even in 
educational circles. 


Educators are trying hard to catch up with a 
business that may reach $100 million within a year 
and that may affect persons throughout their lives 
(industries are now testing machines in their training 
programs, production methods). To clear the air three 
major organizations have just issued a joint state- 
ment that provides an interim guideline for the new 
teaching tool. 


The statement, prepared by a committee represent- 
ing the American Educational Research Association, 
the American Psychological Association, and the De- 
partment of Audiovisual Instruction of the National 
Education Association is as follows: 


The use of self-instructional programmed learning 
materials in teaching machines and similar devices 
represents a potential contribution of great importance 
to American education. But this contribution can be 
realized best only if users have information with which 
to evaluate self-instructional materials. Accordingly. 
the following interim guidelines have been prepared. 

1. Teaching machines do not, in themselves, teach. 
Rather, the teaching is done by a program of instruc- 
tional materials presented by the teaching machine. 
Any evaluation of a teaching machine thus requires an 
assessment of the availability and quality of programs 
for each type of machine, as well as its mechanical 
dependability. 

2. A variety of programmed materials is becoming 
available, but not all programs will fit all machines. 
Thus only those programs compatible with a particular 
machine can be considered as available for use with 
it. A list of commercially available programs and 
devices may be obtained from the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction, National Education Associa- 
tion. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 6, 
D. C. (cost 50 cents). 
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Send for Your Free Copy! 


Enamel powders 
Spraying equipment 
Hotpack kilns 
Enameled tiles 
Jewelry kits 

Metal shapes 

Tools and accessories 
Liquid enamels 

Firing tools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A complete line of supplies for g, ceramics, and other 
crafts. Order from one source for fast shipment and low price. 

Over 200 enamel colcrs listed, more than 50 jewelry items, an 
outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls, and free form pieces. 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


1539 DEERFIELD ROAD 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


Dept. OT 


sPEciFY Prong! 


CHALKS 
CRAYONS 
WATER COLORS 
TEXTILE CRAFTS 
TEMPERA 


BUDGET WISE! CREATIVE WISE! 
CALL YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY 


SANDUSKY OHI YORK 


° FINEST ART MATERIALS 

o Finest Canvas, Oil 
40% -53% OFF Colors, Brushes, etc. 


FREE: 2 authoritative illustr. booklets. Ralph Mayer “The Modern 
Manufacture of Artists’ Colors” and “On Artists’ Canvas.” Free 
Canvas and drawing paper samples. ACT TODAY! 


UTRECHT LINENS, 119 W. 57, N. Y. 19 
Mfrs. & Distributors Plaza 7-1143 


DESIGN QUARTERLY, devoted to all crafts and 
industrial design, condensed and illustrated, with 
particular emphasis on good design, is invaluable 
for classroom use. 
Subscribed to all over the world by architects, in- 
terior designers, industrial designers, craftsmen, 
decorators and art students— 
a voice for the designer and craftsman— 
a guide for the consumer of well designed 
products— 
4 issues $2.00, 8 issues $3.50, 12 issues $5.00. 
Single issues 50¢, special double issues $1.50. 
Published by the 


WALKER ART CENTER 


1710 Lyndale Avenue South, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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cRAYOLA 


BINNEY & SMITH ING. now York, 


FREE 
1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 


{he == 


The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 
Request. 

Special Group Rates to 
Teachers and Students 

THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 

306 West llth St., New York 14 


Subscription 
$6.00 Per Year 


Please. no compliments 


Just send money. 
Don’t misunderstand. We 
love it when readers 

all over the art world 
tell us how usable 

they find every issue of 
DESIGN. And how it 
stimulates exploration in 
doing areas of painting 
handcrafts, graphics, 
decorating and creative 
teaching. But paid 
readership makes it all 
come true. 


Among the 13,000 art’ educators, schools and colleges 
who subscribe to this oldest of all art magazines, only 
NAEA members receive the reduced rate of $4 per year. 
(Regular price is $4.50.) So, identify yourself.and send in 
your subscription directly to DESIGN to quo!ify. You'll re- 
ceive your magazine bimonthly thru the school year—in 
time to meet every seasonal need in art and handcraft. 
Full refund guarantee if not delighted with first issue. 


337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


3. In evaluating the specific content which a self. 
instructional program purports to teach, the program 
can be examined to determine what the student is 
required to do and whether this reflects the kind of 
competence which the educator wishes to achieve. Like 


other educational materials, programs labeled with 4 


the name of a particular subject matter vary w del) 
with respect to content and instructional object ves. 

4. Just any set of question and answer material |oes 
not constitute a self-instructional program. One ‘ype 
of self-instructional material proceeds by small _teps 
requiring frequent responses. These steps can be 
examined to see if they embody a careful, lo, ical 
progression of the subject matter. Items in sucii a 
program are designed so that the student will res; ond 
to the critical aspects of each item or will perforn the 
important operation which that item was mean’ to 
teach. Furthermore such programs generally provi ‘e a 
wide range of examples illustrating each princip| or 
concept. 

5. Self-instructional materials are designed to a: apt 
to individual differences by allowing each studen: to 
proceed at his own rate. Some types of self-instruct on- 
al programs further adapt by “branching” to alternate 
material. For this purpose, questions are designe: to 
diagnose the student’s needs and to provide alternate 
material suited to these needs. The material is de- 
signed so that the choice of answer to a particular 
question determines which item will be presented next. 
Incorrect answers take the student to items containing 
information designed to correct the error before con- 
tinuing through the sequence. 

6. An important feature of almost all self-instruc- 
tional materials is the record of the student’s responses 
which provides a basis for revising the program. The 
prospective purchaser should ask about the extent to 
which revision has been based on student response and 
how the preliminary tryout was conducted. 

7. The effectiveness of a self-instructional program 
can be assessed by finding out what students actually 
learn and remember from the program. The prospec- 
tive purchaser should find out whether such data are 
available and for what kinds of students and under 
what conditions the data were obtained. 

8. Active experimentation with self-instructional 
materials and devices in school systems is to be en- 
couraged prior to large scale adoption. 


SEE- 


NAEA PUBLICATIONS 
INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MOORE Institute of ART 


Fully Accredited College of Art for Women 
Distinguished professional faculty. 4-year 
courses lead to B.S., B.F.A. Advertising Art, 
Applied Design, Art Education, Illustration. 
Fashion, Interior & Textile Design; Fashion 
Illustration. Painting. New campus, resi- 
dence hall. 117th year. Write for catalog. 

1920 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


6300 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Modern career college founded 1876 to train 
artists, designers and art teachers. Coed. Ac- 
credited. 4-year BFA and BS degrees. Evening 
Division and summer pre-college art workshops. 
Send for free booklet, ‘Your Career in Art." 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 
Dept. A, Broad & Pine, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Adver- 
tising Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and 
Interior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art 
Education and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Oldest Fine Arts School in the United States. Professional training 
in Painting, Sculpture and Graphics for serious art students. Faculty 
of distinguished artists. Coordinated with the University of Penn- 
sylvania for B.F.A. and M.F.A. Day, evening and summer classes. 
For catalog write: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


PARSONS Scoot oF DESIGN 


Design in Industry, Fashion Design, Editorial 
and Fashion Illustration, Graphic and Adver- 
tising Design, Interior Design. 
Three-year courses. Cooperative degree program with N.Y.U. 
Summer sessions in New York and Europe. For catalogue write: 
Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 


NEW YORK- PHOENIX 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Thorough training for careers in Advertising Design © 
Fashion Illustration ® Magazine and Book Illustration 
@ Fine Arts @ Textile Design @ Airbrush 
Day, evening. Est. 1892. Fall, Midyear and Summer 


Terms. Successful placements. Distinguished Alumni. 
Approved for foreign students. Request catalog N. 


MARYLAND 


Professional training in all areas of Art 
and Art Education. Rinehart School of 
Sculpture. BFA, MFA, and Diploma. 
Established 1826. Write: Registrar, 
The Maryland Institute, 1322 West Mt. 
Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


INSTITUTE 


MI 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-2973 


CHOUINARD 


ART INSTITUTE 


Professional school of art and design. BFA and Certificate 
programs in Advertising, Industrial & Interior Design, 
Fashion Design, Drawing & Painting, Ceramics, Film Arts, 
Illustration. Distinguished faculty. Coed. Day, evening, Sat- 
urday classes. Summer session. Member National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Art. Scholarships. 


Free Catalog: Studio 3 
743 S$. Grand View St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


CLEVELAND 
aig of art 


PROFESSIONAL FRAUUNG 


Sculpture Ceramic 
Graphics Weaving 
Industrial Design Textile Design 

Interior Design Silversmithing 
Advertising Enamcling 

Mlustration Teacher Training 

Pas 


Write: Director of 11141 Eost Boulevard, Clevélend 6, Ohie 
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630 W. Sth St. 
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You can achieve 
more significant 
educational objectives when you 
have the advantages of the... 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT” 
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